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From the President’s Desk— 


Pittsburgh Theological Seminary has just finished its first academic year 
as a functioning educational institution. It had been ecclesiastically constitutec 
two years ago. It had been legally chartered eighteen months ago. It had 
been organizationally structured two months thereafter. But it began its rea’ 
work of guiding young people in their training for the gospel ministry just 
nine months ago. 


It has been a very exciting and satisfying year. Much has been accom- 
plished. A new curriculum has been instituted which gives promise of becom- 
ing an effective pattern for our school and an example for others. The stu- 
dents, after a rather halting and uncertain beginning, finally by the end of the 
year were as united as they could have been had they all enrolled at one or the 
other of the consolidated schools. The faculty has been strengthened and is 
at one in its desire to make Pittsburgh Theological Seminary highly respect- 
able academically and deeply significant spiritually. 


The administrative officers have carried their several assignments with 
diligence and with impressive results. New physical facilities will be in use 
for the fall semester. A Junior class of high potential and of deep dedication 
—also of adequate size—has been enrolled. The budget has been balanced. 
The Board of Directors has given of time and thought far beyond what is 
normally required of such a body. And—the Development Fund Campaign 
gives promise of complete success. 


However, behind all the measurable is an immeasurable—but definitely 
recognizable—Presence and Power. Almost all of those related in any way to 
the Seminary are convinced that God has been moving within us and among 
us this year to direct us toward accomplishing His design for our school. Sure, 
we've made our mistakes. Sure, we've failed to see and to follow His guidance. 
But we are certain that the Holy Spirit has overruled our mistakes and despite 
our limitations has directed our efforts. This confidence has been so felt by 
the faculty that they wanted to report it to the Board and have it per- 
manently recorded in their minutes. By unanimous action at their meeting 
on May 4 the faculty adopted the following resolution: 

The Faculty of the Seminary is sensitive to the tensions which have existed in 

several areas during the past school year and which have impinged upon out 

life and work in the school. We desire the Board of Directors to know that such 


—Concluded on page 10 


Ad Hoc 


The Editor, on behalf of many alumni and friends, records our approba- 
tion and appreciation to the Board of Directors and our congratulations to 
Dr. Barbour on his appointment as President of the Seminary. When the 
school was consolidated, Dr. Barbour’s long and distinguished service to the 
church merited for him the reasonable reward of sitting under his vine or 
fig tree to see what would come to pass. The Board, however, saw fit to ask 
him to undertake the consummation of the work to which he had given 
unstinting attention over a number of years. It seemed proper to the Board 
at that time that he be “Acting President” since his task seemed to be one 
of transition. Now that the transitional has so rapidly and smoothly become 
the operational, we hope that all will concur in our satisfaction that he will 
labor the last period of his active service to Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
as President Barbour. 


THIS ISSUE has come to press amid the pressures of final examinations, 
commencement activities, and the General Assembly (to which the Editor 
was a commissioner). Any evidence of haste or distraction is not accidental. 
Nevertheless we offer no apology for the contents herewith. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. Smith in the Seminary Chapel on 
February 14, 1961; and the immediate response was that it should receive 
a wider hearing. Dr. Blake flew in from Buffalo to deliver the Commence- 
ment Address on May 16, 1961; and we are pleased to share it with you. 

Jack Mellin is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, New York City. 
At a seminary conference hour on February 16, 1961, he told us the stirring 
story of what has been happening among the people to whom he ministers. 
It seems to us in many ways prophetic. 


NEXT ISSUE will appear about the time school opens, but its con- 
tents will be set during the vacation period. We hope to publish material on 
the problem of the Christian and war, and perhaps some more on the nature 
of the ministry. 

Detailed information about the fall program will appear in an issue of 
Pittsburgh Panorama. Mr. Kelley will be on leave during the next academic 
year; data for the interim editor may be sent to the Office of the Director of 
Development. 


—Concluded on page 29. 


How a Professor Believes 


First Corinthians 9:16-27 


THERE IS an inevitable gap be- 
tween what a man says he believes 
and what he believes with such thor- 
oughness and inwardness that it 
issues from his mind and tongue as 
truly his own conviction. This is not 
a matter of hypocrisy. A seasoned 
hypocrite is schooled precisely to 
conceal what he most profoundly be- 
lieves. He suffers from an ingrained 
conformity to what he supposes he 
ought to believe; he deliberately iso- 
lates his inner self from any serious 
or disturbing process of thought. 
Who he really is behind the facade 
he creates, what he believes in any 
ultimate way, may be as much a 
mystery to himself as to others. 

In an honest man, the gap be- 
tween profession and conviction is 
illustrated by an observation once 
made by an editor: “When I speak to 
a young author, I find that what he 
says may reflect thoughts that are 
new and stimulating to him, but 
what he eventually writes is the pro- 
duct of ideas acquired no less than 
three years earlier.” We are here 
concerned with the process of “sink- 
ing in” that must intervene between 
accepting a thought and its actually 
taking root in the soil of the mind. 

For Christians this is a particular- 
ly important problem because we are 


called upon to be witnesses of what 
we know, not purveyors of thoughts 
lately acquired, however enthusiastic 
we may be about them. Any teachet 
—pastor, professor, church school 
teacher, or parent— makes specific 
preparation for his classes; but unless 
his teaching is supported by long- 
standing thought on essentially the 
same ideas, he will come forth with 
words that have not yet had time to 
enter deeply into his conviction. He 
may understand them thoroughly and 
explain them clearly; but teaching 
the Christian gospel is not founded 
solely on comprehension or adoption 
of ideas. What a man says is not a 
preaching and teaching of the Word 
of God unless it is an exposure of 
that which God’s grace has accom- 
plished in him. We speak of wit- 
ness. When witnessing, thought 
setves conviction. Any communica- 
tion which is dominated by the rudi- 
mentary work of thought is not yet 
witness. Witness presupposes not 
only the means of utterance such as 
adequate language, knowledge and 
skill in speaking, but commitment toe 
what one intends to say. When a man 
witnesses a good confession, tools 
and processes lie behind him; he ut- 
ters what he is; but he speaks not 
of himself so much as out of a self 
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transformed by the dynamic image 
of Christ within him. 


_ By this standard only the most 


seasoned Christian can teach; but for 
the majority of us, still more or less 
green, it is possbile at least to ponder 
the question. In the first place, before 
uttering a sentence on an occasion 
when witness is required, the Chris- 
tian should ask himself very candid- 
ly whether he really believes what he 
proposes to say; or to put it another 
way, whether he would not speak 
‘quite differently if he were to say 
‘only what he knows at the deepest 
personal level. 

It is astonishing what differences 
are forced on one’s attention by this 
‘rudimentary question. Take, for ex- 
‘ample, original sin. The doctrine has 
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an impeccable orthodox history; its 
historical language is established; re- 
cent thought confirms the indispen- 
sability of some such concept. But 
‘let us ask a few candid questions: 
'precisely what do you mean by orig- 
inal sin? This question does not call 
‘for an explanation of reformed or- 
thodoxy or a discourse on doctrinal 
history; it is a summons to witness 
‘to Jesus Christ in respect of this 
critical problem of human existence. 
. Another example. What do you 
mean by the divinity of our Lord? 
Do: you really find that the philo- 
sophical tools of the authors of the 
Nicene Creed serve you well in ascer- 
taining your most personal belief 
about Jesus: Does your mind oper- 


ate with the conception of substance 
so naturally and so competently that 
you are entitled to think about our 
Lord in terms of his “being”? It is 
more likely that your thinking on 
the person of Christ flows from other 
sources so that what you say of him 
ought, if wholly honest, to be voiced 
in another language. 


Now, I MUST give answer to the 
questions I have raised. It is espe- 
cially fitting that this necessity should 
be laid on a professor. What do pro- 
fessors profess? Historically, they are 
people who profess to know; but one 
may expound without witnessing. A 
theological professor above all pro- 
fesses his faith and must bring such 
knowledge as he acquires into its 
service. He may not profess what he 
has learned but must confess his 
faith. In what follows we intend at 
some tisk of heresy to do this. 

What is sin? Sin is the fact that 
any candid analysis of personality 
and society, even very limited, re- 
veals that men and society are at 
sixes and sevens with themselves. 
Like a dervish, man slashes and cuts 
and maims himself as though pos- 
sessed by demons. International so- 
ciety is addicted to wars, congrega- 
tions to destructive quarrels, men to 
inner conflicts which menace their 
survival and frustrate their fulfill- 
ment. Theories about how this came 
to be hold little interest unless they 
clarify the means of curing the prob- 
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lem. Sin is the raw, unacceptable fact 
of self-destruction in the face of the 
universal instinct to personal and 
social self-preservation. Its gravity is 
measured by our mysterious persis- 
tence in self-destruction despite what 
we know and, on one side of our 
being, deeply desire. 

Why do men sin? Here we turn 
less to theology than to science. The 
generalization that sin arises in hatred 
of God describes but does not an- 
swer the question. As we observe 
children, it seems to me sin is the 
assertion of one self against others, 
even those on whom one totally de- 
pends and whom one loves. We do 
not complain of sin in an infant who 
awakens an exhausted mother scarce- 
ly hours away from the ordeal of 
birth, demanding food; we recognize 
that without the instinct to howl and 
render everyone miserable until he is 
fed the infant would not survive. But 
he asserts self over against all other 
selves, needs, and possibilities. Psy- 
choanalysis reveals the further com- 
plication of a self turned against it- 
self, saying “no” to its own most 
rudimentary needs. There is a neces- 
sary inhibition that checks the im- 
position of self upon others; there is 
another that operates so erratically 
and unnaturally as to threaten to 
destroy the self afflicted with this 
particular distortion. Similar ten- 
dencies to self-destruction may be 
seen in society. 

The concept of sin encompasses 


this question more adequately and 
states it more seriously than any 
other. Sin is elemental, mysterious, 
social and personal, uncontrolled, and, 
without outside help from a parent, 
a psychiatrist, a civil state, or God, 
uncontrollable. It simply lies beyond 
the power of man to cope with it; 
it can be checked but not destroyed; 
it can be forgiven but not driven 
from the field. My quarrel with 
Pelagius, who magnified human free- 
dom, is that he did not take sin 
setiously enough. He believed that 
mankind possesses powers which 
candid observation of conduct and a 
reading of history show that man 
does not possess. We hold to predes- 
tination for a very ordinary reason, 
among others: this doctrine treats 
sin as it requires to be treated; it 
puts its control where we must rec- 
ognize that it lies, elsewhere than in 
the hands of man. 

You may suspect that our witness 
amounts to no more than up-to-date 
reasons for holding old doctrines. 
Let us now do violence to this by 
making our confession on another 
point. Does it really make any sense 
to say that Jesus Christ is God, if by 
“God” you understand what most 
English speaking Calvinists formally 
say of God? “He is infinite in being 
and perfection, a most pure spirit, 
invisible, without body, parts, or pas- 
sions, immutable, immense, eternal, 
incomprehensible, almighty, most 
wise, most holy, most free, most 
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absolute, working all things accord- 
ing to the counsel of his own im- 
mutable and most righteous will... .” 
Although we understand the logic 
that produced this article, we person- 
ally know virtually nothing of such 
a God. To be sure, we can imagine 
such a being; but imagination be- 
trays us in lesser matters and we will 
not entrust our hope of eternal life 
to it. This God of imagination does 
mot exist except as idea. If there is 
an obscure force at the bottom of 
history, it must be thoroughly 
wicked, impersonal, and unaccept- 
able, however irresistible. 

But Jesus Christ does not show 
forth any such demon-god; nor does 
he reveal the God of orthodoxy. Jesus 
Christ is, on first encounter, a man; 
_but he is a man who prays that his 
| destroyers be forgiven, who weeps 
over the city that conspires to do 
him to death. He is a man who strug- 
gles for the souls of the children 
i of hate; whose personal approach to 
| experiences like ours defies explana- 
ition. He is free of the typical evi- 
'dences of sin, and this does not just 
‘attract us to him as we are attracted 
to any responsible and magnanimous 
| person: we are stunned by this. We 
begin to grope for a language ade- 
| quate to him. We begin to use the 
/ word God. 

~ Jt is the work of a God—that is, 
a personal power quite beyond the 
‘reach of the moral diseases endemic 
to manhood—to destroy sin. By such 
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a statement we cannot possibly affirm 
the “infinity” of God. Infinity is a 
negative, and God is not a negative. 
What we do know is the positive 
destructive power of sin. Indeed, we 
do not know its full gravity at once, 
but we know sin. It is enough that 
there exists One whose will is bent 
toward the reconstitution of life and 
the defeat of the evil powers that 
usurp the governments by which 
men live, One who is capable of ac- 
complishing it. What other powers 
he may possess for other circum- 
stances, such as the redemption of 
the heathen of antiquity, is not a liv- 
ing concern of mine. God may be 
able to vanquish different or greater 
hosts of enemies than any we have 
seen brought to the field. It is 
enough to know that he cares enough 
to accept the cost of vanquishing us 
and making us his own and to vindi- 
cate his victory over the fraudulent 
kingships of men. 

How can we speak of all this 
adequately? To say Jesus is a “good 
man” is a futile understatement; in- 
deed, a distortion. It is just not true 
that he can be explained by saying 
that there existed in him a higher 
development of the “better nature” 
of every man. Such a description is 
far off the mark. We must say of 
him that in him there has come to 
bear upon our life that loving and 
righteous power to whom men have 
always implicitly pointed when they 
use the word God. The “unknown 
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God” is revealed by him and by all 
that he was and is, all that he im- 
planted, vindicated, promised, pro- 
claimed, and commanded. All these 
taken together—the divine person 
and power, the incredible persistence 
of a God who once wrestled in the 
night with an ambitious ancient He- 
brew, the declarations of the apostles 
about Jesus Christ, the vitality of 
the Church, the visions of the He- 
brews and the courage of the mar- 
tyrs, the spoken reports and the 
written records, modern preaching 
and teaching, but above all Jesus 
Christ himself, who dominates all 
these with his presence—all these 
together we call the “Word of God.” 
While we must grapple with the 
word, the root of the matter is that 
the word is spoken ¢o us. 

What God may be “beyond” or 
“behind” his Word we simply do 
not carte; he tells the Truth about 
himself in his Word and hides no 
“other” God. There is precious little 
in the Word about his infinity, his 
immutability, his incomprehensi- 
bility, his absoluteness, or his impas- 
sibility. On the contrary, his Word is 
incarnate; and the incarnate One 
wept and raged and pitied and 
blessed and taught. He was pre- 
eminently a person of passion. He 
was not infinite; he struggled and 
prayed. The life of Christ has set us 
free of the fear of making God to 
be like a man and put in its place 
something we might call “theo- 


phobia”: the fear of so misunder- 
standing God as to fall back into that 
wretched situation where we were 
before God’s Word penetrated a 
mass of feelings and fears and ideas 
about religion that made it repulsive. 
Despite an innate tendency to self- 
rejection and its natural product, a 
distaste for gods who are like our- 
selves, we are now prepared to re- 
ceive God’s own Word. Our Church 
would do well to replace this badly 
confused article of our Confession 
with an article about God fully 
rooted in our encounter with Jesus 
Christ, the Word of God; and to 
promote God to the very first posi- 
tion in our Confession of Faith. 


BUT LET US NOT throw doctrine 
into a position which for me is too 
prominent. We confess to you the 
gospel of faith. A doctrine, however 
essential for communication between 
men, is still only a description, not 
the Truth itself. God’s promises do 
not apply to us because we receive 
doctrines about them but because 
God has done and willed and given — 
what he has, before our particular 
ideas about him were ever heard of. 
Such power as doctrine has arisen 
from an act of inexplicable generos- 
ity: God has included us. Here again 
you recognize that we hold to predes- 
tination. 

We are deeply moved by what we 
have learned from the Church and 
the Word that abides in it and is 
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heard in all its voices—our parents, 
senior friends, preachers, and the 
Bible. We are not tortured by tre- 


_ membering what we do that would 
» make us despise ourselves—this fact 


holds measureless significance. Does 
the gospel give you such release? 
Life would be little but an expand- 
ing revelation of the virulence and 
unbreakable grip of evil were it not 
for the gospel. Now with every new 
discovery of our voracious tendency 
to reduce others to our own service, 
there opens a new vista of forgive- 
ness and a fresh possibility of what 
with the utmost diffidence we have 
learned to call sanctification. 

There is another conviction that 
is as much a part of our confession 
of faith as joy in Christ’s constant 
gifts of forgiveness. Perhaps it is 
because of our inbred Calvinism, but 


we feel very deeply the situation of 


the bodies of which we are a part. 


Our school, our family, our country, 
our denomination, the world’s family 


of Christian churches, including the 
Roman Catholic; the vast numbers 
of people throughout the world who 
live in hunger and ignorance—we 
are given to recurrent moments of 


perceiving and feeling our identity 


with each of these; but even when 
feeling dull, we must acknowledge 
that we are one with the men and 
women and children of the world. 
Personal salvation is inconceivable 
apart from salvation for them. We 
could take little comfort in personal 


faith if we thought God’s action did 
not bear on them and the bonds that 
unite them. These bonds are them- 
selves open to redemption, we be- 
lieve; the divine kingship is waging 
a successful warfare on the evil 
principalities and powers that would 
tear them away from the creator and 
redeemer of all authority. It is a fact 
that men cannot escape these bonds; 
but above that fact rises the suprem- 
acy of God, who will not permit 
social bonds to draw his children 
helplessly back into sin. To know 
that God’s blessing is given to the 
world as it is given to the faithful 
in the Church gives us courage to 
face ills such as the atomic armament 
race that would otherwise cast us 
into despair. It vindicates our pleas- 
ure in the finest products of cul- 
ture—not only the arts but the 
amazing achievements of parliamen- 
tary democracy and industrialism and 
science—but it does more: it assures 
us that, hidden within social events 
that know nothing of the Word of 
God, that Word nevertheless is at 
work to accomplish the divine will. 
The promise of God is not narrow; 
it is universal and his love extends 
throughont the world of politics and 
the mind. He has given this world to 
us as he gave the animals in Eden to 
Adam; and. fearsome though it often 
is, the world is His and so it is ours. 
He has possessed the world for him- 
self. Dare we say it outright? Under- 
standing the world in this way, we 
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love the world and are at home in it. 

Practically all that we believe, 
practically all that we might say to 
you of Christian duty flows from 
these central things of faith. If such 
statements as these are too personal, 
then let it be so. No man confesses 
his faith impersonally; but it is not 
just our faith. It is that faith which 


the Word calls forth in all believers, 
however different they may be from 
one another and however differently 
they may respond. Our confession has 
no point unless it points to that 
Word and asks you to consider 
Christ, the Word incarnate, and your 
own faith and duty. 

—Elwyn A. Smith. 


From the President’s Desk, concluded 


tensions have not grown up within the Faculty. The differences that have arisen 
among us have been mostly of the healthy sort that develop in the normal 
course of communication among men of conviction. 


Indeed, many happy incidents have made us clearly conscious that the Spirit 
of God has moved among us during the year. Pressures from problems in the 
Church, strains from multiplied responsibilities for the development of the 
academic program, and unusual demands upon our time have not unsettled us; 
and we attribute this encouraging estate to the grace of God. 


We express our satisfaction at every manifestation of sympathetic likeminded- 
ness among members of the Board, and we bespeak their diligence and prayers 
that our labors together may continue to thrive under God’s blessing. 


We pray for God’s continuing presence and the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in the year and in the years which lie ahead. And we shall do 


our best to give Him the glory. 


—C. E. B. 


The 1961 Commencement Address 


Anxiety, Frustration and 
Subconscious Hatred 


by EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 


I nave a nephew who is a Professor 
of Pediatrics in an eastern medical 
school. One Sunday afternoon, not 
long ago, when we were drinking 
coffee after dinner in his home, he 
began to talk to me of his concerns 
about the attitudes of the medical 
students to whom he teaches clinical 
pediatrics in groups of twelve to fif- 
teen for six weeks at a stretch. He 
said to me, “These young men who 
are planning to be doctors just don’t 
like people.” 

Let me say that my nephew is 
from my vantage point still a young 
man himself. Nor is he an extro- 
vetted social type, having always 
himself been most interested in his 
‘research rather than in the clinical 
practice of medicine. 

He went on to explain that his 
method of teaching is to take these 
young men, who have already had 
their theory, to a “well baby” clinic 
‘connected with a hospital in one of 
our large cities. Mothers bring their 
young babies to this clinic for regular 
checkups. My nephew told me that 
a high percentage of the mothers 
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are uneducated, not very bright, and 
in general careless mothers from the 
slum sections of the city. He further 
told me that on the whole they did 
not obey their instructions very well 
as to diet for the babies, medication, 
cleanliness, etc., etc. So, although the 
clinic is called a “well baby” clinic, 
a good many of the babies are much 
less well than they ought to be even 
taking into full consideration the 
relative poverty of the homes from 
which they come. 

The teaching procedure is to let 
the young medical student act as he 
would if he were the doctor in charge 
—examine the baby, interview the 
mother, etc—and on the basis of 
what he sees and hears, write a re- 
port containing his clinical findings 
and recommendations for treatment, 
if any. Then my nephew, after ex- 
amining the same baby and inter- 
viewing the same mother, is in a 
position to judge the competence of 
the student. 

He asked me, “Do you know the 
greatest weakness of these medical 
students?” When I replied that I 
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couldn’t guess, he said, “They don’t 
like people enough to be good doc- 
tors.” 

He went on to explain, “Admitting 
that these mothers and babies are not 
an attractive lot, a very high per- 
centage of my medical students reveal 
by their manner such a high degree 
of hostility that the mothers freeze 
up, tell them nothing, or describe 
such partial symptoms, or non- 
existent ones, that again and again 
even the brightest of my students 
miss badly on their diagnosis.” He 
concluded by saying that after a few 
embarrassing experiences like this, 
the better students were able to 
understand and accept their difficulty 
and change their attitudes sufficiently 
to get into communication with the 
mothers well enough to do a much 
better job as doctors. Then my 
nephew asked me, “As a minister, 
how do you explain this quite gen- 
eral hostility to people among a 
group of young men who presumably 
have gone to medical school in order 
to enter a profession that is com- 
mitted and dedicated to the relief of 
suffering people?” 

I shall not take time to tell you 
my reply, since Iam sure it was quite 
inadequate anyway. I have related 
this conversation with my nephew 
because it really was the beginning of 
my thinking about a problem, not of 
the medical profession, but of the 
Presbyterian ministry about which I 
want to speak to you this evening. 


For it occurred to me that his ques- 
tion bore upon human attitudes by — 
no means limited to young men 
learning to be physicians. I began to — 
think about personal hostility with- 
in the Christian Church and even 
among ministers of Jesus Christ and 
those studying to become ministers. — 

Every man who has ever written 
an article for a widely circulated 
national magazine, or made an ad- 
dress, or preached a sermon that has 
been widely noticed in the secular 
or religious press has received letters 
that go something like this: 


“Dear Rev. Blake: 

Who are you to think that you 
know anything about the Christian 
faith? (Here substitute race relations, 
church union, housing, social security, 
old age medical care, political mat- 
ters—or anything else one may have 
been quoted upon). You heretical 
(here insert alternatives, communist, 
stupid, ‘unquotable’) blowoff. Why 
don’t you keep quiet (or alternatives, 
go to Russia, ask God’s forgiveness, 
drop dead)? How can you claim to be 
a minister of the gospel? 

(signed) Your brother in Christ, 


I do not share this with you either 
to claim your sympathy or even to 
indicate that some such writers have 
not had some provocation from the 
news story they may have seen. And, 
surely I am old enough to know that 
one cannot expect agreement on 
everything he says, however obvious 
it may seem to him. No, the point I 
would make with you is that in the 
Church, as elsewhere in our society, 
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there appears to be a sea of hostility 


»—personal hostility which blows up 


i 


in a storm at the slightest provoca- 
tion. And, although I do not want to 
make an unfair attack on a younger 
generation, I do believe there are 
some factual indications that young 
Presbyterian ministers today are more 
hostile to people generally than they 


used to be. 


: 


As I remember back to the time 


-almost thirty years ago when I was 


graduated from theological seminary, 
I can’t recall that I was mad at any- 


body in the Presbyterian Church. To 
be honest, I think most of us thought 


that a great majority of the older 


ministers were not very bright and 


were to be pitied when we would 
begin to preach and come into com- 
_ petition with them for the best pul- 
pits and churches in the land. But, 
mixed with such normal youthful 
confidence and ambition, there was 
also a normal dose of youthful hero- 
worship for some, and plenty of 


normal youthful fear that we might 


‘not measure up at all. But, I don’t 
-remember any hostility or hatred. 


| 


It wasn’t many years later when I 


was still in my early thirties that my 


wife and J were new in a church of 


which I had been called to be the 


pastor. My wife came sputtering 


home from a Tea one afternoon. I 


asked her what had upset her and she 


finally was able to explain that one 
of the women of the church had said 


to her, “I think it’s wonderful, your 


husband has been here as our pastor 
for six weeks now and I haven't 
heard a single member say anything 
against him.” 

My wife, who is loyal all the way 
through her five-feet, 100-pound 
frame, had answered, “And why 
should you?” It wasn’t long before 
that honeymoon was over (I refer 
not to my marriage, but to my rela- 
tionship to my new church) and 
there came to be the usual number 
of critics that one who is in any pub- 
lic position must learn to expect. But 
it was the latent hostility within the 
very Church of Jesus Christ that had 
angered my wife and, I confess, 
bothered me for some time until I 
hope I began to understand it even 
though I continue to this day to de- 
plore it. 


My sus JECT is “Anxiety, Frustra- 
tion, and Subconscious Hatred.” I 
wish to discuss it, however, in partic- 
ular relationship to you and your 
ministries in the Church of Jesus 
Christ. Let’s begin by recognizing the 
fact that other people to whom we 
are called to minister both in the 
Church and in the world will be 
troubled by anxiety and frustration 
and by hatred, at least subconscious. 

We live in a time of anxiety. I 
have a friend who says that the 
American people are obviously sub- 
ject to a “death wish” since they are 
unwilling to do anything about bomb 
shelters or other civil defense pro- 
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grams, despite the too real possibility 
that our generation may suffer by 
chance or design a hydrogen bomb 
war. I do not believe my friend’s 
diagnosis is right; but I am sure that 
anxiety, conscious and unconscious, 
is having an effect upon people in 
1961 that it did not have so deeply 
in 1931. This is a good thing for a 
potential preacher to know and re- 
member. For, at the heart of the 
Christian faith which he is called 
upon to live and to preach is an 
antidote to anxiety that our times 
peculiarly need. For to believe in 
God in any robust and Christian 
sense gives an automatic security that 
goes far beyond in therapeutic value 
any kind of psychological peace of 
mind technique. “God is my rock and 
salvation, whom shall I fear?” “He 
that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the most high shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty.” 

One could go on quoting from the 
Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment a wealth of affirmations about 
the strength and sufficiency of God. 
The question is whether we teally 
believe them any more. Someone 
not long ago was piously talking 
about the power of God until Russia 
happened to be mentioned. His next 
remark made perfectly clear that he 
believed no sane person could sup- 
pose God could do anything about 
Russia. 

The power of God is, of course, 
but one aspect of the gospel. Never- 


theless God’s total character as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ is not very 
relevant to anxiety unless God is 
strong enough to remain in control 
of the world He made and sustains. 
The whole point of worship, public 
and private, as viewed from the need 
of man, is the confidence in God 
that becomes a part of the very guts 
of a man. By this I do not mean to 
suggest that any minister or any con- 
gregation can transcend intellectual 
doubts, or be free of well grounded 
fears. In fact the typical rigid theol- 
ogy of those who admit of no doubts 
whatever about anything in heaven 
or on earth really is a revelation of 
the poisonous presence of anxiety 
rather than of its absence. 

I hope it is hardly necessary to re- 
mind you that preachers need this 
faith in God for themselves just as 
much as do their congregations. Such 
faith as I have been describing is 
fortunately a growing and a catching 
thing. Christians may transmit it to 
each other, minister to people, and 
people to minister, without elo- 
quence or bombast. If we return God, 
as revealed in Jesus Christ, into the 
center of our very simple faith, 
anxious fears which wreak such havoc 
in our churches will be met by the 
kind of assurance of Salvation that 
our Theology classically has tried to 
describe. 

There is another ethical and psy- 
chological cause of hostility in the 
Church and the ministry that again. 
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seems to be more widespread today 
than thirty years ago. This is the 
overworked word “frustration.” The 
old story about the difference be- 
tween annoyance, irritation and frus- 
tration is pertinent here. Some of 
you, I am sure, remember the story 
of the drunk who called a telephone 
number of a stranger and asked, “Is 
Aloysius Jones there?” When the 
man replied, “You must have a 
wrong number,” the drunk persisted, 
insisting that MO 7-4374 was the 
number Aloysius Jones had told him 
to call. He pressed it enough so that 
the man finally hung up in writation. 
A half hour later the drunk (really 
only slightly drunk, for alchohol does 
not make people subtly wise) phoned 
the same number again and repeated 
the same conversation. The man 
answering the phone was annoyed 
this time and made it perfectly clear 
in a few well-chosen words no 
Aloysius Jones was there, or ever had 
been there, and never would be there. 

The climax of the story comes 
with the third telephone call a few 
minutes later when the drunk begins 
his call with “Hello, this is Aloysius 
P. Jones. I wonder if there are any 
messages there for me?” What our 
long-suffering man feels now is 
neither irritation or annoyance but 
frustration. 

Life has always had its irritating 
aspects. The Christian ministry has 
always had its share of irritations. 
Some parishioners have always been 


annoying. But today I judge there is 
a much deeper and more widespread 
frustration among Presbyterian min- 
isters than there used to be. 

And, the effect of this upon you 
young men is that a great many of 
you arte wondering whether you 
really can fulfill with joy your Chris- 
tian vocation as pastors of local 
churches. Many young men, with a 
real Christian vocation, seem to want 
to teach, to be administrators, audio- 
visual technicians, almost anything 
but pastors of churches. As one who 
is a church administrator, and who 
has spent eighteen years in pastoral 
work, let me testify to you that the 
Presbyterian pastorate, with all its 
problems, irritations, and frustrations, 
can be one of the most rewarding 
experiences in life. To have the op- 
portunity to be minister to a group 
of people in their joys and sorrows, 
in their frustrations and ambitions, 
can be one of the best lives any man 
can have. For, if I understand the 
Christian faith aright, it is exactly in 
these most personal relations of love 
and service, that there comes to a 
man the foretaste of that eternal joy 
with God which is the end of Chris- 
tian salvation. 

There is much talk of the joy of 
being a scientist and coming upon 
the long sought answer to a problem 
of research. I am sure that must be 
personally rewarding. I do not be- 
little it. But to have been enabled 
by the grace of God to bring sym- 
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pathy or hope, comfort or faith to a 
fellow human being I am sure is as 
great a joy as ever comes to any man. 
And the pastorate of a church, any 
ordinary church, is the laboratory 
where this kind of experience can 
most often and most easily be re- 
peated. 

One of the basic reasons for hu- 
man frustration today in our in- 
creasingly impersonal mass society is 
that so many jobs seem to have no 
human meaning and no_ personal 
satisfaction. If a pastor seeks his 
“success” in numbers, or efficiency, 
or even in all-round competence as 
an organization man, he is due to be 
frustrated. But, if young men will see 
in their pastoral ministry one 
amazingly open opportunity to reflect 
the love of God for every child of 
His, there is no calling more reward- 
ing than the pastorate. 

But, this cannot be your experience 
if a subconscious hostility towards 
persons is a part of your psycholog- 
ical character. As I have said, personal 


hostility seems to be growing 
amongst us. Perhaps it is merely a 
function of the growing crowdedness 
of our mass urban society. Whatever 
the cause, Jesus Christ is surely the 
cure. He who taught us even to love 
our enemies and who from a cross 
prayed for those who had put him 
there can surely enable us to forgive 
one another in His name. 

And my prayer for you, the mem- 
bers of this class of graduates of 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, is 
that this essential part of Christian 
faith and salvation may be yours. 
Whatever may be your intellectual 
competence, your administrative skill, 
your pastoral insights will be multi- 
plied infinitely by the love of Christ 
which always reflects itself in the 
love of the least of his brethren, the 
men and women, boys and girls—the 


people of God. 


May the God of love bless you in 
your ministries within and beyond 
His Church. 


The price of greatness is responsibility. 


—Winston Churchill. 


No Abiding City 


by JOHN O. MELLIN 


Tue CURRENT National Missions 
emphasis on the inner city and the 
Church and Community Department 
of the Board of Christian Education 
both came to the fore at the 172nd 
General Assembly. A Negro from 
New York was nominated for As- 
sembly moderator. He was nominated 
by two members of his own Presby- 
tery, an unheard of strategic blunder 
from a political point of view. He 
was nominated by two suspect east- 
eters in a city (Cleveland) which 
is considered a gateway to the “west- 
ern reserve.” He lost by two votes! 
Alert individuals of every stripe 
sensed something in the wind as a 
result of this temporary reversal of 
common Presbyterian political ma- 
neuverings, or to mix a metaphor, a 
kind of handwriting on the wall. 

As Vice-Moderator, Dr. Hawkins 
represented the United Presbyterian 
Church at the Nigerian Independence 
celebration, from the political point 
of view a strategic advance in Pres- 
_byterian thinking. However, Dr. 
Hawkins was not put forth because 
he was a Negro, although this was 
a characteristic of his which could 
not be hid. Dr. Turner, the other 
candidate, uniquely represented the 
racial issue. This was his dramatic 
point in 1960. He had engineered 
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the Atlantic Manifesto in the deep 
south. Dr. Hawkins was presented to 
the Assembly by the New York City 
group because for two terms as Pres- 
bytery moderator he had _ served 
well. Our Presbytery of sixty-two 
churches is totally inner city. During 
the time of his leadership we had 
reversed the constant Protestant de- 
cline in the inner city. In Cleveland 
there were enough who felt that 
the heavily middle-class Presbyterian 
church was on a treadmill to oblivion 
that they cast a considerable ballot 
for Edler Hawkins. Secondly, the 
Assembly defined the inner city as 
the new mission frontier. Perhaps 
there was the vague realization that 
with the constantly increasing urban- 
ization, with all the attendant ten- 
sions, if the church could not minister 
to the briar patch, it could not 
minister anywhere. First Church of 
any city cannot constantly be remov- 
ing itself to the outer suburbs. Soon 
there will be no outer suburbs. The 
Assembly also endorsed the Social 
Education and Action Report sup- 
porting “sit-ins,” a peaceful civil 
disobedience, a practice not unknown 
to the early Christian church in the 
ancient city of Rome. 

Since I had the honor of nominat- 
ing Dr. Hawkins at the Assembly, 
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since I was appointed chairman of 
the Social Education and Action 
Committee by Dr. Turner, and since 
I am the minister of an inner city 
church (founded in 1716) currently 
having no suburban members, I have 
what might be called an existential 
involvment in all of these issues. 

At the outset I must make these 
autobiographical references for I am 
no scholar and it is not an academic 
concern which I have here. It is a 
breathing, bleeding one. Having 
grown up in the adolescent bed of 
Presbyterianism, Allegheny County, 
I found myself ministering nearer to 
the cradle of the Presbyterian Church 
—New Jersey, Long Island, Man- 
hattan. First Church, New York 
City, was one of the charter members 
of the first Presbytery in this country, 
the Presbytery of Princeton, New 
Jersey. In the early days of Man- 
hattan Island, Presbyterians were the 
Sons of Liberty, the radicals, the 
salty Calvinists who fought for the 
people and individual liberty against 
the entrenched conservatism of the 
Church of England. General Mac- 
Dougal, who took over West Point 
after Benedict Arnold’s defection, 
was president of our Board of Trus- 
tees in the old days; but being head 
of the Sons of Liberty he spent much 
of his time in jail, at which location 
church trustee meetings were held. 

That old Presbyterian salt is gone 
in Manhattan; and nothing in my 
early church experience in Allegheny 


County or in an education at our 
Presbyterian College in Wooster, 
Ohio, was to prepare me for the 
ministry I now face on what is called 
a new frontier for National Missions, 
the inner city. 

Friends suggest that they feel sorry 
for us suffering the hardships of the 
inner city. They need not. The first 
thought I would leave with you is 
that it is easier to preach the Gospel 
of New Testament Christianity there 
than in the suburbs; it is only more 
difficult to run a church. The reverse 
is true in most suburban situations. 
The second thought I would suggest 
is that we need a more realistic doc- 
trine of the church in our time. We 
need it zow for the city church, and 
our frontier will be yours tomorrow. 
Therefore we need it for the whole 
church. There is no escape. We in 
the downtown city live in a pluralis- 
tic society, not a Protestant one. We 
live in a racially mixed environ- 
ment, not a white one. We live with 
thoroughly mixed social groups. The 
reason that we find it easier to speak 
the Gospel word is that we have no 
illusions left. It is harder to operate 
a middle class church; it is easier to 
communicate with people in the 
Gospel context. 

Because of this experience we had 
to evolve a doctrine of the church 
for ourselves, our beloved com- 
munity of confessing sinners seeking 
grace. We did this in the context of | 
the eleventh chapter of the Epistle | 
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to the Hebrews. As a guide to under- 
standing our situation we took the 
ninth and tenth verses of that chap- 
ter. 


By faith (Abraham) sojourned in the 
land of promise, as in a strange coun- 
try, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac 
and Jacob, the heirs with him of the 
same promise: 
For he looked for a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God. Hebrews 11:9, 10. 
Once Protestant Christians owned 
city hall, the public school, the legis- 
lature, the seats of economic power, 
and the office of the President. In 
Pittsburgh with its suburban satel- 
lites you have lost city hall, and this 
year the presidency, but I under- 
stand you can still call the shots at 
the centers of economic power and 
at the legislature. We have no illu- 
sions, for we have nothing. But this 
is not to despair, for the early Chris- 
tians who entered Rome had noth- 
ing either. And we would not be 
here today had they then had the 
cultural doctrine of the church which 
is prevalent in American Protes- 
tantism today. Our concern in the 
inner city was to interpret ourselves 
_ to ourselves before we could inter- 
_ pret the Gospel to the world. Dr. 
Arthur McKay was the first one to 
say in my hearing that we need to 
change from the concept that the 
church exists to take the Gospel into 
the world to a faith that the Gospel 


exists to take the church into the 
world. George MacLeod of the Iona 
Community put it this way: 
I simply argue that the cross be raised 
again; at the center of the market- 
place, as well as on the steeple of the 
church. J am recovering the claim that 
Jesus was not crucified in a cathedral 
between two candles, but on a cross 
between two thieves, on the town gar- 
bage heap on a crossroads so cosmo- 
politan that they had to write His 
title in Hebrew and in Latin and in 
Greek, or shall we say, in English, in 
Bantu and in Afrikaans—at the kind 
of place where cynics talk smut, and 
thieves curse, and soldiers gamble, be- 
cause that is where He died and that 
is what He died about, and that is 
where churchmen should be and what 
churchmen should be about.* 
As a result of finding ourselves in 
this cosmopolitan situation, here is 
what we said to ourselves as a con- 


gregation. 


Ly rerms of easy numerical success 
the “inner city” churches are past 
their prime. But we accepted the 
theme “No Abiding City” not as a 
threat but as our salvation. As Chris- 
tians we acknowledge through faith 
that here we have no lasting city, but 
like Abraham of old we seek one 
with foundations “whose builder and 
maker is God.” In some expanding 
suburban situations today this truth 
has to come by insight alone to the 
believer. To us in the “inner city” 
it comes as one of the chief hard 
facts of experience. For the most 


* * Cf. Christian Century, 71 (Dec. 29, 1954), 1578-80. 
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part, prosperous middle class Pro- 
testantism has left town. We remain 
symbols of old glory and a little con- 
fused as to future rewards. 

We thought of the fact of “No 
Abiding City” as a blessing not a 
curse. It is a situation forced upon us, 
not sought. But we hoped to wring 
a blessing from it as did Jacob from 
the angel who crippled him. 


I 

In our text it reads that “by faith 
(Abraham) sojourned in the land 
of promise as mm a strange country.” 
Some of us in the past must have 
lost our text somewhere, for this is 
just what many Protestants didn’t 
do. We dwelt in this promised land 
of ours not as if it were a strange 
country but rather as if it were our 
natural birthright and we owned it. 
And we dwelt in this wonderful land 
not so much by faith as by manipula- 
tion and control. 

We thought of all villages as Prot- 
estant villages. We thought of our 
culture as Protestant Christian cul- 
ture. There was Protestant Christian 
control of the school system; and as 
the villages grew to cities, our 
leaders were the city leaders. Not 
only did we promote our own kind 
of free unfettered education with the 
daily reading of the Bible in the 
schools, we ran our own kind of 
politics among our own kind of 
people. 

But the city did not abide, and in 


one hundred years or so it changed. 
Suddenly we found that our kind of 
people (whatever we meant by the 
term) were moving out. We saw 
“city hall” go over to others. We 
saw public schools no longer reading 
the Bible in the morning. And the 
church, the center of our kind of 
people who do things our way, be- 
gan to lose members. And we said 
we had a problem, the problem of 
the inner city! 

Perhaps it is not a problem at all 
but rather a new insight which is 
breaking in upon us and which will 
return us to the biblical concept of 
Abraham and of the early Christians, 
a concept much closer to the Gospel 
message than our confident Protes- 
tantism of the past. Maybe we are 
being brought through the infinite 
wisdom of God to see what many 
stable, homogeneous communities 
have yet to discover, namely, that 
the church and the culture are not 
the same thing, and that the “people 
of God” are not only “our kind of 
people” but God’s kind as well. We 
dwell in a strange country—in this 
land of promise. 


II 

Our text relates that Abraham 
dwelt “in the land of promise, as in 
a strange country, dwelling in taber- 
nacles with Isaac and Jacob, heirs 
with him of the same promise.” 

Let us speak then for a moment 
of what it means to dwell in a taber- 
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nacle. Let us also consider who they 
are who dwell with us as heirs of 
the promise. In Latin “tabernacle” 
means a wooden frame with curtains 
over it. We call it a tent today. The 
scripture tells us that Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, who had the right attitude 
on how to progress through this life, 
dwelt in tents. In other words they 
traveled light. 

So often the numerically successful 
church becomes burdened with mean- 
ingless routine. It takes on so much 
of the aspect of the culture around 
it that it is hard to move. It is hard 
to inspire. It is difficult to see it as 

anything different from the over- 
burdened community in which it 
rests. Families get this way often if 
they own their own home for genera- 
tions. There are so many magazines 
and so much old furniture in the 
garage and attic that they couldn’t 
move if they wanted to. That’s why 
it is good to move now and then so 
that you can throw away some stuff. 
People who live in tents haven’t this 
problem. 

In spite of our stone buildings, we 
in the city are more like Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, who dwelt in tents, and 
our Lord, who had no place to lay 
his head. City housing for the most 
part is small and inadequate. You 
have no attic or basement if you live 
in an apartment. You throw away 
things you might save and save, and 
never use. Time and concern is freer 
for more important things. We are 


strangers and travelers on the earth 
as all our fathers were. This can give 
us a deeper appreciation of God who 
abideth forever the same! It is easier 
to come to know the pilgrim spirit of 
which the Bible speaks if you are a 
city dweller. Our city churches can 
grasp the opportunity to interpret 
this faithful insight upon the mean- 
ing of our life to those lost pilgrims 
in a city who do not know what pil- 
grtimage they should be on. We as 
“inner city” people have a wonderful 
opportunity here; for our city 
dwellers are more apt to know that 
they are among the lost pilgrims 
than are those with their own attic, 
their own garden, their own base- 
ment, their own double garage, and a 
choice of three bedrooms in which 
to lay their head. 

Even as tent dwellers travel light, 
so does the Christian soldier. I re- 
member John Baillie of Scotland 
emphasizing this as he preached on 
the meaning of being a Christian 
soldier. He said that when he landed 
in France with the British Army in 
the First World War, he was upset 
because in his soldier’s life he never 
had a place to put anything . 
always on the move, sleeping here 
and there. Then he said that he 
realized that this was no problem 
since he didn’t have anything to put 
anywhere. 

Abraham dwelt in tents “with 
Isaac and Jacob, heirs with him of 
the same promise.” A Christian sol- 
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dier unencumbered with things is 
better able to reach out to his neigh- 
bor. Soldiers look alike. So tent 
dwellers are alike. Meaningless things 
which might keep people apart are 
not so obvious if there is no place to 
put the things which would distin- 
guish you from another. In my parish 
no one knows what kind of a car his 
neighbor drives because most of them 
don’t have cars, having no place to 
put them. So the class symbol of a 
big, long, low car can’t possibly keep 
them apart. And like soldiers they 
can get together on more important 
things, especially the meaning of the 
march. We in the city have an op- 
portunity to see more clearly those 
who are heirs with us of the same 
promise: Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
disenchanted Jews, and bored ex- 
Protestants, all of us—Everyman! All 
God’s children are our kind of 
people. 


Ill 

Our text reminds us that Abraham 
“looked for a city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is 
God.” If in the name of Christ we 
look for such a city, a heavenly one, 
there are certain things that we will 
do here on earth in this place of no 
abiding city. Most of these things I 
have mentioned already as special op- 
portunities for those of us in the 
inner city situations. This is why the 
place of our habitation is not a threat 
but a blessing. 


First, we can minister to all sorts 
and conditions of men. We have the 
unique opportunity to see that there 
is no such thing as “our kind of 
people,” only God’s kind. Most of the 
integrated churches across the land 
are inner city churches. God’s chas- 
tening has taught us to be brothers. 
In this matter churches in changing 
areas are ahead of those which never 
change. And there aren’t many areas 
immune any more to change. 

Second, we can abandon our 
paternalistic spirit in terms of mis- 
sions, the sending of money to far 
off places to make everybody as clean, 
as happy, and as well mannered as 
we are. For we in the city have 
learned that we do not own the 
town, that we are not “at home” here. 
We are heirs of the promise together 
with our whole neighborhood. The 
world is a neighborhood on a two- 
way street. We can suffer together, 
for the mission field is not “some- 
where off” but on own own doorstep. 

Third, if our city context lifts our 
eyes to that better city, that heavenly 
one, we will learn to live creatively 
with the pilgrim spirit. Part of the 
longing of city people is to get out 
where they can own their own little 
garden. The Bible speaks of the 
atmosphere of security and peace in 
the symbol of “each man under his 
own fig tree.” Well, there are no fig 
trees in Manhattan. A friend of mine 
in a new development in Princeton 
tells me you have arrived when you 
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have a clump of birches in your front 
yard. You don’t have to grow them 
either; you can buy them. Even the 
symbol of permanence and security 
can be bought and sold. In the city 
a geranium in a jar set on a fire 
escape and turned toward the sun 
gives evidence of God’s providence; 
but because it is in a jar, it is a 
symbol of the fact that here we have 
no abiding place. 

Fourth, our city existence keeps us 
aware of the fact that we are a 
minority, we Christians. More harm 
has been done to the church and the 
Gospel by a majority approach to 
life than anything else. We are a 
minority, a mustard seed, a leaven, a 
saltiness which flavors the whole. Not 
because we take over the city but be- 
cause God takes over ws! When we 
are not the state religion in practice 
as we ate not now in fact, we can 
regain the prophetic salt. 


I succesr these things to you be- 
cause more and more we are coming 


* The Irony of American History, p. 63. 


to live the life of the early Christian 
in ancient Rome. The city is not 
friendly to our existence, but the 
Gospel is not advanced by majority 
vote. It is advanced by witness. A 
unique witness is possible to the 
inner city church which will be 
thrust upon the total church in the 
not too distant future. 

In the parish I serve our context 
is set once again in the biblical 
framework described in the 11th 
chapter of Hebrews. Our constant 
confession as a church communion is 
summed up in the words of Dr. 
Niebuhr: 


Nothing that is worth doing can be 
achieved in our lifetime; therefore we 
must be saved by hope. Nothing which 
is true or beautiful or good makes 
complete sense in any immediate con- 
text of history; therefore we must be 
saved by faith. Nothing we do, how- 
ever viftuous, can be accomplished 
alone; therefore we are saved by love. 
No virtuous act is quite as virtuous 
from the standpoint of our friend or 
foe as it is from our standpoint. There- 
fore we must be saved by the final 
form of love which is forgiveness. * 


Faith ... is a knowledge which has grown confident. 


—E. G. Homrighausen 


Christianity and Communism Today 


by CHAN YOUNG CHOI 


Rev. Mr. Choi is a minister of the Church of South Korea. After labor as a Fraternal 
Worker in Thailand, he has been studying at PTS and will continue here for anothet 
year. His wife is observing hospital techniques in Pittsburgh besides caring for their 
little son and daughter. This paper, reflections on a book by John Bennett, was pre- 
pared for Dr. Clyde, whose wise judgment is that it should be shared with our readers. 


PHYSICALLY the world is one, but 
not religiously, morally, philosophi- 
cally, politically, economically, or so- 
cially. In these respects, the world 
is divided into two great groups 
which are fighting and hating each 
other: the Western democracies led 
by the United States, and Commun- 
ism headed by Russia. “Will there be 
another world war?” is the great 
question for all human hearts. 

The fact that Communists rule 
more than one billion people pre- 
sents a real problem to the contem- 
porary world. Communism as a 
movement has shifted its activities 
from Europe not only to Asia but to 
Latin America and to many newly- 
born African countries. This in itself 
is a valid reason for Christians to 
study Communism as a world prob- 
lem and as a personal problem if 
Christians truly desire a better and 
more peaceful world. 

First of all, when we deal with 
Communists or study Communism, 
we must not be prejudiced against it 
as simply an evil movement; but we 
must try to understand Communist 
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doctrine and the reason why it has 
been able to capture so many minds. 
To take a completely objective and 
completely Christian attitude toward 
Communism is very difficult for me. 
In fact, I find it difficult to think of 
a Communist as a human being, as 
one created by God as I am. This is 
largely because of the horrible night- 
mare of the Communist invasion of 
Korea. My experiences in that situa- 
tion were so bitter that whenever I 
use the word “Communist” I am 
reminded of Hell itself. Many Chris- 
tians were killed simply because they 
were Christians. My father-in-law 
was a Korean patriot who fought for 
his country for many years against 
Japan and was imprisoned for several 
years for the sake of his nation. He 
was killed by the Communists—who 
were also Koreans. Why? Simply be- 
cause he was a Christian minister! 

I personally tasted the pains of 
starvation. I lived in constant fear of 
being shot in cold blood. I was 
captured as a “spy” and even im- 
prisoned during the invasion. And I 
was not alone in this suffering. There 
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were many Christians whose experi- 
ences were even worse than mine. In 
view of such illustrations as cited 
above, it should not be too difficult 
for the American Christian to under- 
stand why Korean Christians (ie., 
those who remain to remember ) hate 
the Communists and consider them 
as the real enemies of humanity, free- 
dom, religion, and peace. Also, this 
explains why I find it difficult to for- 
give the Communists for what they 
did and for what I know they are 
doing over and over again in many 
parts of the world today. It is like 
trying to forgive the Devil! 

But God is love, and God “so 
loved the world,” and Jesus Christ 
told us very plainly that we are to 
Jove our enemies as well as our 
neighbors. If we accept Christ as our 
actual Lord and Saviour, then we 
must live according to our faith and 
act according to his commands. And 
so I experience this conflict: although 
I have hatred in my heart for the 
Communists, I still believe that the 
center of Christianity is the gospel 
of the forgiving love of God. There- 
fore, no matter what my own person- 
al feelings, no matter how much 
evil someone does or how corrupt 
he seems to me, I must still try to 
love him and also to bring him into 
the love of God. It is largely because 
of these deeply rooted prejudices 
based upon close personal experi- 


ences with Communists that I am 
quite interested in and attracted by 
Dr. John Bennett’s method of dealing 
with Communism.* He develops 
what he calls a “dual approach to 
Communists” which I think will help 
to break down some of the walls 
which stand in the way of reconcilia- 
tion and mutual cooperation between 
the Communists and the free world. 

Furst, Dr. Bennett emphasizes our 
obligation as Christians to resist 
Communism as an oppressive form 
of power. God is not in this move- 
ment, and it fails to realize the per- 
sistence of human sin and the cor- 
rupting effect of pride and self- 
centeredness on humanity. The 
author sharply defines the evil and 
falsehood of Communism, the threat 
it presents to personal and political 
freedom, and the need for Christians 
to resist it. 

In the philosophical system of 
Communism, known as “dialectical 
materialism,” there is no place for 
faith in God as the Creator on whom 
the whole world of nature and his- 
tory depends. Christian logic has 
always been against political absolu- 
tism. God, for the Christian faith, is 
above every political power; and the 
revelation of God’s law in the 
Scriptures has proved to be a check 
upon tyrants throughout the pages 
of history. Freedom is essential. 
Government must be formed by the 


*In his book Christianity and Communism Today. 
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free will of the people, and political 
freedom for minorities is in the con- 
text of spiritual and cultural freedom 
for all. The materialistic and deter- 
ministic categories of thought in 
Communist ideology have had a de- 
personalizing effect upon the human 
spirit. 

Christianity combines, in a remark- 
able way, a concern for the unique- 
ness and ultimate worth of every 
person with a concern for the com- 
munity of persons. There is a radical 
individualism in the Christian gospel. 
The love that is central in the whole 
New Testament is love directed to- 
watd individual persons, and yet it 
is love that binds them together into 
a community. The individual person 
is the ultimate unit of moral and 
religious decision. No one else can 
repent for him. No one else can 
respond in faith to the truth in his 
place. No one else can assume his 
moral responsibility. No external 
authority can create in him con- 
science or moral insight or that inner 
awareness of what is good on which 
his judgments depend. This is one of 
the reasons why Christians must seek 
the kind of spiritual freedom that 
leaves air for the person to breathe 
and the kind of spiritual freedom in 
which it remains possible, both in- 
ternally and externally, for the in- 
dividual to accept or reject the truth. 
And by the same token, the test for 
the real “welfare” of any group or 
community or state must include the 


possibility of increasing depth and 
richness and freedom of personal life. 

Dostoevski has said that the suffer- 
ing of mankind, the want of many 
individuals even of their daily bread, 
is not due to the fact that man is 
exploited by man or one class by 
another class, but to the fact that man 
is born a free, spiritual creature; and 
such a one may prefer rather to go 
hungry than to lose his freedom of 
spirit and be enslaved to material 
bread. The existence of the Christian 
community is the surest defense 
against a totalitarian society. For so- 
ciety to have within it a community 
that is not the creation of the state, 
that acknowledges the Lordship of 
Christ above the state, that magnifies 
the spiritual freedom of its individ- 
ual members in relation to all of the 
powers of the world, that is the 
bearer of a tradition that is different 
from any national tradition and from 
any new ideology that may become 
the official doctrine of any state, that 
is universal and encourages fellow- 
ship with Christians in all other lands 
—to have such a community within 
society is to prevent society from be- 
coming a solid mass that knows only 
one authority, and it is protection 
against the tendency for the state to 
become God. 

Second, the author insists that we 
must acknowledge the validity of 
much that Communism represents as 
a strong reminder of the moral limi- 
tations of our own middle class world 
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and as a promised goal that meets 
the aspirations of millions of people 
who have been excluded from the 
benefits of this world. 

As has been pointed out, Com- 
munism could only have been de- 
veloped on soil prepared by Chris- 
tianity—such as Russia, a supposedly 
Christian country in Europe; or 
China and North Korea, Asian coun- 
tries strongly influenced by Chris- 
tianity; or Cuba, a Christian country 
in Latin America. Unfortunately, the 
crisis of Communism has arisen part- 
ly because the Christian world has 
been unfaithful to its own principles. 
Nicolas Berdyaev’s words stand as a 
constant reminder and piercing criti- 
ism for Christians: 


Christians, who condemn the Commu- 
nists for their godless and anti-religious 
persecution, cannot lay the whole 
blame solely upon these godless Com- 
munists: they must assign part of the 
blame to themselves, and that a con- 
siderable part. They must not be only 
accusers and judges; they must also be 
penitents. Have Christians done very 
much for the realization of Christian 
justice in social life? Have they striven 
to realize the brotherhood of man 
without that hatred and violence of 
which they accuse the Communists? 
The sins of the Christians, the sins of 
the historical churches, have been very 
great and these sins bring with them 
their just punishment.* - 


In his dual treatment of Commun- 
ism, Dr. Bennett is willing to rec- 
ognize the positive aspects of this 


ideology, something few Christians 
do. He frankly admits that the start- 
ling reality of International Com- 
munism is in a large part the result 
of the failure of Christians and Chris- 
tian churches to be true to the revolu- 
tionary implications of their own 
faith. And he points out that Com- 
munism seems to offer the exploited 
and neglected people of the world 
what has been denied them by a 
civilization which has often been 
labeled “Christian.” 

Consider the fact that the Congo, 
a country ruled for more than a cen- 
tury by a “Christian” country, now 
finds itself without even ome single 
trained medical doctor. In South 
Africa, the rulers of that country 
attempt to justify racial segregation 
by quoting from Genesis 9:25-26: 
“Cursed be Canaan; a slave of slaves 
shall he be to his brothers. Blessed 
by the Lord my God be Shem; and 
let Canaan be his slave.” And even 
segregation in the United States may 
become the hotbed of Communist 
activities and a breeding ground for 
godless expansionism. 

What is the solution? What is the 
alternative to Communism? Let me 
tell you a true story. In the Spring of 
1948, two Christian high school stu- 
dents were killed by a Communist 
high school classmate. The father of 
the two boys eatnestly desired to 
adopt as his own son the Communist 


* Origin of Russian Communism, pp. 207, 208. 
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lad who had killed his two boys. The 
soldiers who were holding the mur- 
derer in custody wouldn't believe 
him. “No one would ask such a thing 
for the murderer of his sons!” they 
said. But the father persisted, “Yes, 
my sons were ready to die. They were 
Christians. This boy is not ready. He 
does not know the Lord Jesus. Please 
put him in my keeping.” He was 
granted his unusual request and to- 
day this “adopted murderer” has not 
only become a Christian but has 
dedicated his life to taking the place 
of those whose lives he destroyed. 
He is presently training for the 
Christian ministry at Pusan Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

This story has travelled far and 
wide. It has been made into a play 
and a group of Christian actors travel 
about re-enacting this true Christian 
love story before thousands of peo- 
ple—and at the close of each per- 
formance an invitation is made for 
those who have heard to accept Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. No one 
has kept count of the many thou- 
sands who have thus been brought to 
eternal life by this heart-stirring 
drama. 

What is the Christian answer to 
Communism? What is the only 
alternative? The most important re- 
sponsibility of every Christian is to 
present his faith by word and by 
life to the people of the world in 
all lands and all conditions of life, 


that they may find for themselves 
the essential meaning and truth and 
depth of life. Dr. Bennett suggests 
that the only way to prevent this un- 
godly movement from spreading is 
to counteract it by a sounder faith 
and a better program to meet human 
needs and unsolved problems. And 
further, he says that there is no other 
faith which can compare with Com- 
munism except Christianity. Chris- 
tianity is a faith that cam and must 
meet the needs of those who struggle 
for more equal justice in the social 
order. We cannot neglect the fact 
that the world in which we live is 
at this moment crying for a radical- 
ly new world order. 

Will this “new world order” be 
based on the love of God as it is re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ? Will the mul- 
titude of diverse Christian groups be 
able to transcend their differences 
and unite in an all-encompassing, 
“ecumenical” world effort to answer 
the evils of world Communism with 
the kind of love which the Korean 
father expressed for the murderer 
of his beloved sons? Will we, as 
witnesses of our Lord, be able to pre- 
pare men and women of the under- 
developed areas of the world to with- 
stand the alluring and deceiving 
promises of Communism? Perhaps 
there is still time. Perhaps we still 
have a choice. Communism is wrong. 
But unless we are willing to stand 
under its judgment and admit our 
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own weaknesses, we may have neith- ity with the redemptive and recon- 
er the strength nor the time to re- _ ciling salvation of Jesus Christ. 
spond to the call of God and human- 


“The great illusion of our time has been that Western civiliza- 
tion could conquer sin and tragedy, and that democracy could 
achieve security in our own existence.” 


Leonard M. Outerbridge, The Lost Churches of China. 


Ad Hoc, concluded 


Work on the mailing lists still goes on. Please continue to help us by 
sending record of changes of address, duplicate mailings, deaths, and mail- 
ing omissions. Not all recent subscribers to the Development Fund will 
“receive Perspective. The job is too big, and in many cases there would be 

no interest in this particular publication (all receive Panorama). However, 
we do want every one to receive all the PTS literature he desires. We ask 


that you continue to help us to serve you. 
—J. A.W. 


Book Reviews 


Parents and Religion: A Preface to Christian Education, by J. Gordon 
Chamberlin. (Philadelphia: The Westminister Press, 1961. Pp. 111. $2.50.) 


Addressing himself to “fellow 
parents and any others who may open 
this book” Dr. Chamberlin advises 
that if the reader is looking for easy 
or quick answers about how to pro- 
vide Christian education for his chil- 
dren, he may as well close the book. 
The reviewer, however, would sug- 
gest that, even though the possible 
reader be looking for quick and easy 
answers in the Christian education of 
children, he keep this book open and 
read. Due to the fact that Parents and 
Religion is centered in what par- 
ents and the church mutually expect 
of each other, it would be hoped that 
the “any others who may open this 
book,” to whom the author has re- 
ferred, would include lay leaders and 
teachers, pastors, and Christian edu- 
cators. The book should lead each 
one who reads it, regardless of his 
responsibility, into new avenues of 
thinking. 

Beginning with the premise that 
parents, in spite of intention, give 
their children religion just as surely 
as they provide their food, clothing, 
and shelter, Dr. Chamberlin en- 
deavors not only to bring the adult 
to this realization but also to equip 
him with an understanding of his 
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own religious situation. If a parent is 
to be equipped religiously, we are 
reminded that there are religious 
facts which well-educated people 
should know and understand. “One 
of these facts is that a man’s religion 
is the expression of his deepest com- 
mitments. It does make a difference 
what a man believes!” 

Convinced that Americans who are 
so ill-informed religiously that they 
do not recognize significant religious 
facts of life, the author sets forth 
material in Chapters II and III, 
“Obstacles to Christian Faith’ and 
“Renewal in Theology,” to help the 
adult consider his beliefs and theolo- 
gical position. Each of these chap- 
ters would serve well as a base for 
adult discussion groups. The possible 
obstacles to faith are followed with a 
brief presentation of the theological 
revival of the 20th century. Theolo- 
gical currents are identified and 
theologians quoted. Dr. Chamberlin 
skillfully moves from the historical- 
theological thrust to a splendid chap- 
ter on “God as a Teacher.” 

The latter and larger portion of 
the book is concerned with Christian 
education in the church. The theolo- 
gical and educational threads _be- 
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come one. “The central concern of 
Christian education is the relation of 
each person to God,” the author 
states. The last two chapters present 
a thorough understanding of the 
church school teacher and his task 
plus helpful criteria for appraising 
a church school. The criteria should 
be valuable for local church commit- 
tees of Christian education as well as 
parents and individual leaders. 

The author, J. Gordon Chamber- 
lin, was welcomed to the faculty of 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary as 
Associate Professor of Christian Edu- 


cation last September. In addition to 
earning his Ph.D. degree in educa- 
tion from Union Theological Semi- 
nary he has served as a field worker, 
minister, and Christian educator for 
a number of churches. During the 
last five years of the nine of his as- 
sociation with Riverside Church in 
New York City, he served as minister 
in charge of the total Christian edu- 
cation program. Parents and Religion 
is testimony to the author’s back- 
ground of experience and his Chris- 
tian concern. 

—Bessie M. Burrows. 


An Errand of Mercy: The Evangelical United Front 1790-1837, by Charles 
I. Foster. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. 320. 


$6.50.) 


Their Brothers’ Keepers: Moral Stewardship in the United States 1800-1 865, 
by Clifford S. Griffin. (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University 


Press, 1960. Pp. 332. $6.00.) 


Revivalism and Social Reform in Mid-19th Century America, by Timothy L. 
Smith. (New York: Abingdon, 1957. Pp. 253. $4.00.) 


The character of American reli- 
gion in the 20th century has been 
an object of scholarly attention by 
sociologists recently — Herberg’s 
Protestant, Catholic, Jew is the best 
known current example—but until 


recently there has been little light 
thrown on its origins in American 
history. The three books here noted 
perform an important service in 
clarifying the processes that trans- 
formed American religion from its 
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colonial pattern, when seven of the 
colonies had established churches, to 
its typical 19th and 20th century 
forms. 

None of the three books deals with 
the whole span of the transforma- 
tion. For example, the fashioning of 
denominationalism occurred in the 
period covered by these books but 
none discusses it; Withrop Hudson 
and Sydney Mead remain the princi- 
pal spokesman on this problem in 
their articles in Church History and 
The Journal of Religion. The forms 
which Calvinism assumed in New 
England after 1800 and the manner 
in which revivalism developed there- 
after fixed the attitudes, beliefs, and 
organization of American Protestant- 
ism for more than a century. Not 
until our own time has any funda- 
mental alteration begun, and the new 
theologies and churchmanship have 
by no means swept the moral cru- 
sades of the 19th century into the 
discard of no longer operative causes. 

An Errand of Mercy construes the 
massive moral crusades of the period 
1790-1837 as the formative move- 
ment of American Victorianism. The 
book is conceived from the stand- 
point of Max Weber and R. H. 
Tawney: that is, it sees the growth of 
American moralism in terms of an 
alliance of conservative economic in- 
terests and Calvinism. “This alliance 
of wealth, energy, and intelligence 
devoted itself to the inculcation of 
certain attitudes and values in Amer- 


ican society. Genuine religious con- 
viction was, of course, one of them, 
but it had to find its expression in: 
conformity to a pattern of behavior. 
... The pattern was one of Ameri 
can Victorianism. It insisted that life 
was a most serious business to be 
conducted with sobriety, industry 
and, above all, dignity. . . . But be- 
neath that rigid exterior there was 
a heart brimming with the warm- 
est sentiments. The favorite gesture 
of the American Victorian was his 
‘errand of mercy, his benevolent 
exerciseneuns 

Foster’s scholarship is meticulous; 
the limitations of the book arise from 
its perspective. Scholars of modern’ 
history must not be condemned for 
such inadequacies; no durable inter- 
pretation of hitherto unexamined his- 
torical periods emerges until a vari- 
ety of theses have been aired. Fos- 
ter’s brings kinships to light that 
most church historians neglect. The 
principal deficiency in the book 
arises from the author’s insufficient 
grasp of the churchly origins of the 
moral crusade: notably the revivals 
of the 18th and early 19th century. 
The moral crusade jelled the diffuse 
dynamic of the Second Awakening 
in institutional forms capable of 
preserving its momentum and _ put- 
ting it to work for social ends. 

Thew Brothers’ Keepers covers 
essentially the same ground, carrying 
the story down to 1865, but some- 
what less imaginatively and interpre- 
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tatively. This author, Clifford S. Grif- 
fin, grapples with the relationship of 
| the anti-slavery issue to the churches, 
-as does Smith in the third work 
above named. There is one important 
point of difference. Foster argues 
| that the “Evangelical United Front” 
‘was shattered in 1837 in the era 
»when denominational friction broke 
up the cooperative bodies that gave 
the United Front its structure. This 
is entirely valid; Griffin takes little 
account of the structural breakdown 
and the substitution of the denom- 
inational system. He is pre-occupied 
with the moral influence of the great 
figures and their changing instru- 
»ments of action. From one point of 
iview, Griffin is justified: the break- 
‘down of the New England-New 
/York system of independent organ- 
jizations did not put an end to the 
“moral trusteeship” of the great lay 
figures of American Christendom. 
{But this trusteeship passed increas- 
singly into the hands of the denom- 
‘inations and a few organizations like 
(the anti-slavery societies that flour- 
ished after 1837. The earlier move- 
‘ment was lay dominated; the latter 
jwas an affair of clerics. The earlier 
‘movement emphasized morals in 
general and churchmanship but lit- 
tle. The divisive spirit abroad during 
‘the shift to denominationalism shat- 
‘tered the comprehensiveness of the 
earlier pattern; where there had 
been, for example, broad support for 
all the New England action societies 


for missions, education, and suppres- 
sion of vice, few of these organiza- 
tions remained strong and their sup- 
port was increasingly divided with 
the new denomination boards and 
committees. Both these books give 
far too little place to the highly sig- 
nificant role of American revivalism 
in forming the understanding of man 
and morals which dominated Ameri- 
can religion in the 19th century. 
Revwalism and Social Reform 
might have remedied this had it gone 
back to an earlier period; as it is, 
Smith’s confinement to revival at 
mid-century breaks the otherwise 
neat harmony of these books. Smith’s 
account begins with the “revival of re- 
vival” in 1840, the third major wave 
of revivalism to sweep America. Each 
was different. The first, 1730-40, was 
generally Calvinist and its greatest 
thinker, Jonathan Edwards, recon- 
ciled the experientialism of revival 
with orthodox Calvinism. The sec- 
ond, 1790-1830, moved swiftly to- 
ward Arminianism and conferred 
upon revival thereafter the voluntar- 
istic theology of Wesley and Finney 
rather than the Augustinianism of 
Tennent and Edwards. The third, 
1840-1858, was fully bourgeois, nat- 
uralized in the commercialism of the 
country, and increasingly urban. The 
ptincipal deficiency of Smith’s inter- 
pretation of 19th century revivalism 
arises from his failure to consider the 
theological and psychological under- 
pinnings of earlier revival. 
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Smith’s preoccupation is his view 
that “insofar as equalitarian, perfec- 
tionist optimism is a spiritual in- 
heritance in America, John Wesley, 
George Whitefield, and Samuel Hop- 
kins more than Benjamin Franklin or 
Jean Jacques Rosseau were its pro- 
genitors.” (p. 9) It must be agreed 
that the infusion of French thought 
from the top of American society in 
the era of Jefferson never trickled 
into the popular mind, which fell 
under the influence of revivalism by 
1825. The ideological history of re- 
vivalism is pertinent to its role in 
forming American populism and 
moralism. This awaits adequate 
scholarly treatment. 

At its terminus ad quem, Revival- 
ism and Social Reform relates re- 
vivalism to the social gospel. Be- 
tween the moral crusades of Beecher 


and the social gospel, however, there ~ 


was a fundamental reorientation of 
American society to industrial pro- 
cesses, a birth of new insight into 
the character of industrial society, 
and the beginning of a long strug- 
gle to recover a theological outlook 
adequate to the new age. Little or 
none of this is to be accounted for 
by the events that concern Smith. 
Orthodox theology, individualistic 
revivalism and moralism, and the de- 
nominational attitude of the era be- 
fore the Civil War were swiftly anti- 
quated by the advance of industrial- 
ism. This reviewer questions the 


statement that “not Darwinian phil- 
osophy or the new sociology but the 

nearness men felt to God in the mid- 
century awakenings catalyzed the 

Kingdom ideology... .” (p. 237) 

It is quite true that natural theology 

—the assumption that God is inwaré 
to every man, intellectually or moral- 

ly or both—had won out by mid 

century even at Princeton. But the 

understanding of society as some- 

thing different from the sum of 

individual man in our opinion did 

not emerge directly out of church 

practice and thought between 1800 

and 1825. 

These three highly competent 
books furnish the ground for a much 
clearer understanding of modern 
American religion and make it possi- 
ble to debate the problems they raise 
on a better informed basis. When 
read together with C. H. Hopkins 
Rise of the Social Gospel and Henry 
F. May’s Protestantism in Industrial 
America, they offer a short shelf of 
American church history since 1800 
worth every serious reader’s atten- 
tion. If this reviewer may be for- 
given for injecting it, his forthcom- 
ing book on the history of the Pres- 
byterian ministry builds out the in- 
tellectual history that underlay re- 
vivalism and the church’s changing 
social attitudes, a feature missing in 
varying degrees from all these books. 


—Elwyn A. Smith. 
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_ Here is the first volume of a new 
translation of Calvin’s New Testa- 
ment Commentaries. The translator 
states that it is based on the Pringle 
translation of the Calvin Translation 
Society, which in turn was based on 
ithe Fetherstone translation of the 
‘sixteenth century. The usual problem 
lof fidelity versus beauty in a transla- 
ition is present. This new translation 
‘is slightly better than the earlier 
jworks, but in the opinion of your 
‘reviewer hardly worth the effort of 
publication since the previous trans- 
’ 


1960. Pp. 61. $2.00.) 

| 

| Somewhere Alexander Whyte writes 
of the need for a “sanctified imag- 
ination” in good preaching. John 
evi Reid is one who has it. 

. Writing in the first person singu- 
Jar, Dr. Reid introduces Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John to the man in 
‘the pew today. Each of the Gospel 
‘writers speaks as a flesh-and-blood 
(personality, tells why he wrote his 
\particular version of the Gospel, 
‘states what he particularly means to 
say in his Gospel record. 
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The Gospel According to St. John (1-10), by John Calvin. Translated by 
T. H. L. Parker. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1959. Pp. 278. $4.50.) 


lation was available. Everyone should 
have some of Calvin’s writings; but 
if you already have the earlier trans- 
lations of the Commentaries, do not 
rush out to buy this new translation. 
It is not that much better. The same 
could be said for the new translation 
of the Institutes except for the won- 
derful apparatus. You need the new 
Institutes even if you have the previ- 
ous translations, but this is not true 
of these commentaries. 


—Wulliam Henry Anderson, Jr.,’49. 


\We Wrote the Gospels, by John Calvin Reid. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 


Those who have heard the author 
preach or read his earlier We Knew 
Jesus, know that Dr. Reid is a mas- 
ter at the autobiographical sermon. 
Without drowning the reader in a 
sea of facts, he succeeds in present- 
ing detailed information on each gos- 
pel writer. The warm, evangelistic 
appeal of the preacher, however, is 
always present with the careful re- 
search of the scholar. 

Although ministers will find the 
book helpful, its chief appeal will be 
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to the interested layman. Too many 
books either talk down to the lay- 
man, or else assume he has a Ph.D. 
in theology. We Wrote The Gospels 
does neither. This book deserves 


A CORRECTION 


A letter to the Editor from Rev. 
Prof. H. H. Rowley of Manchester 
contains the following paragraph: 


In your review of Donald Hudson’s 
Teach Yourself New Testament Greek 
you say that he is an Anglican at 
Darjeeling. . . . He is a Baptist at 
Serampore. I was Chairman of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society when he told 
the Committee that he was preparing 
this book, which he thought would 
be found an improvement on Nunn 
[Elements of New Testament Greek]. 
I asked him if he would entitle it 
‘Second to Nunn’ or ‘Nunn Better.’ 


wide usage in adult. discussion 
groups as well as for personal read- 
ing. 


—William P. Barker, ’50. 


We are gratefully pleased at the 
friendly and genial interest of Dr. 
Rowley. 


We remember with pleasure his 
visit to Pittsburgh in 1955, and are 
thankful that in retirement “his eye 
(is) not dim, nor his natural force 
abated.” We have written to him that 
we based our identification on infor- 
mation supplied on the dust jacket 
of the book. 


Books Read and Recommended 


| This is an experiment based on the premises (1) that professors and othets in our 
| seminary community may from time to time read books that they would like to 
| recommend to others but which for one reason or another ate not suitable for current 
) review, and (2) that our readers may be interested to know what strikes our fancy 
| without regard to professional concerns. Our first catch is small; we hope that after 
| the summer, there may be more. 


| Moreau, Jules L. Language and Religious Language. (Philadelphia: West- 
minster, 1960.) 


“On the philosophical problem ot communicating the gospel to 


people.” 
Theophilus M. Taylor. 


Nida, Eugene A. Message and Mission. (New York: Harper, 1960.) 


“An excellent discussion of religious communication, by the chief 
of translation for the American Bible Society—abreast with current 
secular developments in communication.” 

Walter R. Clyde. 


| Redpath, Alan. The Royal Route to Heaven. (Westwood, N. J.: Revell, 
1960.) 


“Studies in Furst Corimthians.” 
Robert L. Kelley, Jr. 


i Robinson, J. A. T. Christ Comes In. (London: Mowbray, 1960.) 


“For those who like to hear how a scholat’s particular theological 
ideas are preached, these Advent addresses (originally on the B. B. C.) 
will be stimulating. They call to mind C. H. Dodd’s The Coming of 
Christ and are similarly broader than any seasonal emphasis.” 


James Arthur Walther. 


| 


: 

. 

Bc Herman. This Is My God. New York: Doubleday, 1959. 

George B. Waldrop. 


: 


Books Received 


Barclay, William, and Bruce, F. F. (eds.). Bible Guides. New York: Abing- 
don, and London: Lutterworth, 1961. Pp. 96. $1.00 or 5/- ea. 


A new series of helps for the “average reader.” They are designed 
to be “guides to the purpose, the plan and the power of the books of 
the Bible.” Thus they are somewhat more than introductions and less 
than commentaries. Of the projected twenty-two volumes we have 
received: 


1 Barclay, The Making of the Bible (to be reviewed ). 
7 Knight, Prophets of Israel (1) Isatah. 

11 Paterson, The Wisdom of Israel. 

13 Mitton, The Good News. 


Browne, Lewis, The World’s Great Scriptures. (Macmillan Paperbacks. } | 
New York: Macmillan, 1961. Pp. xvi +. 559. $2.95. 


A useful anthology “culled from the ten principal religions of man- 
kind” (in 1946) now available at substantially less than half the hard: 
back price. 


Bryant, Al. Time Out. Daily Devotions for Young People. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1961. $1.95. 


Clowney, E. P. Preaching and Biblical Theology. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1961. Pp. 124. $2.50. 


Edman, V. R. Out of My Life. Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1961. Pp. 224. 
$3.50. 


Emerson, Laura S. Effective Readings for Special Days and Occasions. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1961. Pp. 118. $1.95. 


Farrar, F. W. History of Interpretation. (Bampton Lectures, 1885.) Grand 


Rapids: Baker Book House, 1961. Pp. li ++ 553. $6.95. 


A welcome reissue of an older classic. 
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Fletcher, W. C. Unlikely Saints of the Bible. Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
1961. Pp. 148. $2.95. 


Freeman, David H. (ed.). Modern Thinkers Series. (An International Li- 
brary of Philosophy and Theology.) Grand Rapids: Baker, 1960. 


A useful series of monographs undertaken by the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company, some originally appearing in Dutch. 
We have received: 

Polman, Barth. (Pp. 68. $1.50.) 

Ridderbos, Bultmann. (Pp. 46. $1.25. To be reviewed.) 

Rushdoony, Van Til. (Pp. 51. $1.25.) 

Wurth, Niebuhr. (Pp. 41. $1.50.) 

Zuidema, Sartre. (Pp. 57. $1.50.) 


) Hewitt, Thomas. The Epistle to the Hebrews. (Tyndale Bible Commentaries, 
N. T. Series, Vol. 15.) Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1960. Pp. 217. $3.00. 


4 Kegley, C. W., and Bretall, R. W. Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, Soczal, 
and Political Thought. (The Library of Living Theology, Vol. I1— 
Macmillan Paperbacks.) New York: Macmillan, 1961. Pp. xiv + 486. 
$1.95. 


Reissue (from 1956) of a series of essays of interpretation and 
criticism with a reply by Niebuhr. 


Eerdmans, 1961. Pp. 128. $3.00. 


“A guide to courageous thought and action” by the minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Ridgefield Park, New Jersey, who also 
teaches social studies at Fairleigh Dickinson University. 

q Beene, M. L. Makers of Religious Freedom im the 17th Century: Samuel 
Rutherford, Alexander Henderson, John Bunyan, Richard Baxter, (Ilus- 
trated.) Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1961. Pp. 240. $4.00. 
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Mow, A. B. Say ‘Yes’ to Life! Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1961. Pp. 152. 
$2.50. ; 


Schweitzer, A. The Quest of the Historical Jesus. (Macmillan Paperbacks. ' 
New York: Macmillan, 1961. Pp. vii + 413. $1.95. 


A real service by the publisher of this perennial staple. 


Taylor, Wm. M. Joseph the Prime Minister and Moses the Law-Gwer. Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 1961. Pp. 241 and 482. $2.95 ea. 


Reprints of 19th century Bible biographies. 


Wood, A. S. The Inextinguishable Blaze. Spiritual Renewal and Advance m 
the 18th Century. (The Advance of Christianity Through the Centuries, 
{Bruce, F. F., ed.}, Vol. 6.) Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1960. Pp. 256. 
$3.75. 


Wright, G. E., and Freedman, D. N. The Biblical Archaeologist Reader: 
(Doubleday Anchor Original.) Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co.) 
1961. Pp. xvi + 342. $1.45. 


This fine paperback, complete with sixteen pages of illustrations, 
makes readily available twenty-eight valuable articles reprinted fromm 
the illustrious, twenty-two year file of this indispensable little journal. 
A PTS professor is co-editor and a contributor. 


The trouble with most of us is that we would rather be ruined by 
praise than saved by criticism. 


—The Pittsburgh Press. 


